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The industrial system of a nation, equally with its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


This has been an epoch-making week. 


The government ownership plank in the new party plat- 
form is only an entering wedge. 


The West End street grab bill is a big boom for the third 
party in Massachusetts. It makes clear the coming issue — 
the people against the corporations. 


The Massachusetts Legislature seems to enjoy passing the 
electric and gas bill, now that it has gone through the mo- 
tions once or twice. Neither party dares to kill it. Nation- 
alism, mild as the dose is, has gained materially by this 
fight. 


An American healtheries company, in the interest of pure 
food and the prevention of adulterations, has been formed in 
New York, in imitation of the English institution of that 
name. ‘This is all well enough, but there is only one way in 


which pure food can be insured and adulterations prevented, 
and that is by making the manufacture of food supplies, as 
well as other sorts of production, public business. 


The long-heralded encyclical of the pope, upon social ques- 
tions, is once more foreshadowed by what purports to be an 
authoritative epitome of its contents. If it be accurate, the 
deliverance seems likely to be a very moderate one in tone, 
not greatly different from preceding utterances from the same 
quarter. The desire of some of the more liberal Catholic 
prelates and laymen, such as Cardinal Manning and St. 
George Mivart, that the pontificate should undertake the 
leadership of the social revolution, seems scarcely likely to 
be gratified, at least in the day of Leo XIII. 


Nationalism and the Persecution of the Jews. 


The expulsion of the Jews from Russia, now going on, is, 
perhaps, the most extensive governmental persecution of that 
race which has been known since the banishment of the Jews 
from Spain, three centuries ago. The cause of the Spanish 
persecution was religious bigotry ; the cause of this is com- 
mercial, and must be set down as a result of industrial con- 
ditions which nationalism will put an end to. The ground 
of enmity to the Jews in Russia is the fact that they are the 
trading and money-lending class, and it is as such, and not 
primarily on account of their race or faith, that they are 
hated by the agricultural population. When the co-operative 
republic shall have organized all the people as equal partners 
in the commonwealth, and not till then, shall we see an 
end of the age-long persecution of the Jews, as well as of the 
social prejudice against them, which still exists in lands 
where persecution has ceased. 


The New Party and the Nationalists. 


The New Nation welcomes the people’s party into the field 
of national politics. In the name of God and humanity, its 
banner was set up to the tunes of the doxology and ‘+ Amer- 
ica.” We count it most auspicious that religious and patri- 
otic feeling should have been in so marked a degree the 
the key-notes of the Cincinnati conference. Religion and 
patriotism, when mixed, make strong medicine. 

The result of this conference was a triumph of its rank and 
file against faint-hearted or unfaithful leaders, of whom the 
greater part would fain have prevented any decisive action. 

The advent of the people’s party means not only the over- 
throw of one or both of the existing parties, but the political 
death of a whole crop of demagogues, whose trade it has 
been to keep the people apart, and take the bribes of the 
politicians. These were the sort of midwives in spite of 
whom the new party got itself born. ‘The platform was 
about big enough to get born on, and that was enough for 
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the emergency. It can be enlarged and improved later on. 
The significant and the hopeful feature of the conference was 
not so much the precise terminology of thé platform, put 
together as it was under circumstances of extraordinary 
confusion and difficulty, but the moral quality and earnestness 
of the men behind it. As it stands, however, it means the 
people against the money power, and that is bound in the 
end to mean nationalism, for it is only a question of time for 
any party which antagonizes the money power, to discover that 
there is no plan whereby it can be overcome, except the 
assumption on the part of the people, through their govern- 
mental agencies, of the function of organizipg and directing 
industry. 

What, then, should be the course of nationalists toward the 
people’sparty? In the opinion of The New Nation, it should 
be one of cordial sympathy and co-operation, combined with 
the most vigorous sort of missionary effort to spread among 
its membership a knowledge of the principles of nationalism, 
to the end that the platform which shall be adopted by the 
convention, in February, 1892, may be not only nationalistic 
in spirit but in terms. 

The attitude of interest and sympathy in and with nation- 
alism which was developed in the part of the organization as- 
sembled at Cincinnati, offers the largest opportunity yet 
presented in the history of our movement to commend it to 
themasses of the country. If we fail to take the utmost pos- 
sible advantage of it, we shall make a fatal mistake. 

We do not believe that the nationalist clubs, as organiza- 
tions. should turn themselves into campaign clubs. The 
clubs stand for more advanced principles than any party is 
likely at once to take up, and it would be unwise policy for 
them as clubs to engage in any line of work which would 
compromise the completeness of their doctrine. But individ- 
ually, and as citizens, we hope and believe that nationalists 
generally will be found in sympathy with the new party. 

Plucky Kaweah! 

The Kaweah colonists are making a brave fight for the 
lands upon which they settled in good faith, but from which 
now the United States government proposes to evict them. 
We do not know the legal rights of the case, but should cer- 
tainly judge from the account of the trial that the colonists 
had been deprived of a fair chance to defend themselves in 
court. They are now arranging to make an appeal from the 
government to the people. Five speakers are to set out to 
make a tour of the states, and present the case of the colony. 
In order to. popularize their lectures and give the public a 
real idea of what the colony has done and proposes to do, 
the speakers will accompany their lectures with stereoscopic 
exhibitions of colony scenes. We wish them all the success 
their pluck deserves. There seems a growing conviction in 
California that they are the victims of government injustice, 
and we predict that their case willeventually be heard again, 
and that they will obtain cither restitution or compensation. 


It Wou'd Not Happen Under Nationalism. 


A museum freak by the name of Pearl Arnold, known on 
the stage as Pearl Arundel, has made a living for some time 
by swallowing nails and tacks for the amusement of the pub- 
lic. This certainly could not have been a pleasant way of 


making a living, and apparently it was not a healthy way 
either, for, according. to a recent item in the daily press, she 
is now dying or already dead as the result of too many nails 
and tacks in her system. If anybody thinks this is funny, 
we do not admire his taste in humor. It is, to our notion, 
strikingly illustrative of the manner in which the barbarism 
of our present social system brutalizes not merely our busi- 
ness methods but our very ways of recreation. There are 
hundreds, yes, thousands, of men and women who are earn- 
ing a living to-day in the various museums, circuses and 
other shows of the country by feats perilous to life, limb or 
health. Risking one’s life for a ten-cent admission fee will 
not be a means of livelihood under nationalism. 


The Universal Service Rule Under Nationalism. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, in the last number of the Christian 
Union, has an article upon Paternalism and Fraternalism, in 
which, after expressing his sympathy with the ‘spirit of na- 
tionalism, and his partial agreement with its conclusions, he 
states the point about the system which he is afraid of. This 
is the fact that work will be required from every member 
of society who is able to render it. He quotes from the 
editor of this paper the phrase, ‘‘ not to require a man to work 
is to permit and invite him to live on those who do. To 
object to the word ‘ required’ is to contend for the privilege 
of riding on other people’s backs.” Upon this Col. Higgin- 
son’s comment is: 


Surely the word “‘require’’ may be objected to upon quite other 
grounds; for it implies not merely working, but working in some particu- 
lar way. IfI know myself, Iam quite willing to werk as hard as any- 
body around me, but I should be very sorry to leave it to the mayor and 
aldermen to ‘‘ require ’’ me to work in some particular way. Asa matter 
of fact, a great deal of the work I do would probably seem to them quite 
wasted. No trouble ensues, because they do not feel responsibility about 
it; but if they did, and,saw me persistently doing such work — writing 
for The New Nation, for instance —they might perhaps call me to 
account, and end by cutting me off from human society. 


Col. Higginson here entirely misapprehends one of the 
chief features of nationalism, which, instead of requiring 
people to work ‘‘ in any particular way,” proposes that the 
entire organization of business should be expressly adapted 
to enabling and assisting every individual to find out what he 
can do best and most wants to do, whether it be work of brain 
or hand, and then giving him an opportunity to do that work. 
It is a chief fault which n«tionalists find with the existing 
social system, that it is asystem of misfits as regards men 
and their occupations, whereby they lose a great deal of 
happiness and the community much profit. If Col. Higgin- 
son, in the good time coming, chooses to make a living by 
writing books or contributing to newspapers, instead of other 
sorts of work, he will be able to do so on precisely the same 
conditions which limit literary work nowadays, namely, that it 
is acceptable to the public, and findsa market. To the extent 
that it does so he will be able to exempt himself from all 
other sorts of service. We would add that, in the good time, 
coming, writers with Col Higginson’s charm of style will be 
much better appreciated even than now, because the univer- 
sality of a better education will have providerl a wider audience 
of cultivated persons. 

Elsewhere, in this same article, Mr. Lligginson speaks of 
men like Newton Faraday,-Palissy, Beethoven and artists, 
scientists and inventors generally, as if nationalism proposed 
to put them allat work digging. ‘This, too, isa misapprehen- 
sion. The fundamental principle of nationalism, that it is the 
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policy of the nation to assist every man to find out his special 
talent, and then to give him a field for it, applies as much to 
the arts and sciences, the liberal and the learned professions, as 
to manualindustries. Far from being hindered by the nation- 
alist regime in the development of their powers, individuals 
with artistic or inventive tastes will only need to give an 
indication of what is in them to have all possible facilities 
placed at their disposal. 

In pursuing this policy, the nation will not be animated by 
any merely sentimental consideration, which would. perhaps, 
be an uncertain dependence, but will be impelled by the 
most obvious self-interest, seeing that under the national 
plan of an equal participation by all citizens in the total 
product of the people, it will be the direct interest of all to 
encourage each by aid and approbation to develop his talents 
to the utmost. 

The only people who would be in any danger of being put 
to work by ‘‘ the mayor and aldermen” would be those who 
absolutely refused to elect for themselves any sort of occu- 
pation in the whole range of the tr des, arts, sciences or 
professions. 


A Course of Study for Senator Carlisle. 


Senutor Carlisle, in a little talk he is reported to have had 
with some of the Cincinnati conference delegates about gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads, telegraphs and other 
things, said that the government never had succeeded in 
conducting a business profitably. Does Mr. Carlisle mean 
to say that the light-houses are not paying institutions? 
Will he not admit that, in proportion to their cost, they save 
more pr: perty to the people of this country, by preventing 
wrecks and encouraging commerce, than does any other 
single business involving the same expenditure of money? 
Does he not call this conducting business at a profit? 

Does Mr. Carlisle mean to say that the people do not con- 
duct the post-office department at vast profit to themselves? 

Will he hesitate to admit that the gain tu this country from 
our cheap-postage system in facilitating business intercourse 
pays at least 10,000 per cent profit on the cost of the ser- 
vice? There are, in fact, no businesses managed so profit- 
ably as those which the people manage for themselves, 
and in proportion as the principle of the conduct of the 
business of the people, by the people, for the people, through 
the people’s agencies, shall be extended, the people will 
begin to grow wealthy. 

It is quite true government does not salt down the profits 
of the light-house and post-office services in its strong boxes. 
It would have no business to. To do so would be the 
embezzlement of funds by an agent which belong to the 
priucipal, that is to say, to the people. The government is 
the agent of the nation, as a whole, in_ the businesses it con- 
ducts, and the profits go, as they should, directly to the nation 
as a who'e. Wherever a government seeks to make a profit 
for itself, as distinguished fiom the people it serves, out of 
any business which it conducts, it is acting ona radically 
wrong principle. 

When the people of the United States, through their goy- 
ernment, assume the management of the telegraphs and rail- 
roads of the country, it is to be hoped that they will 
not be such fools as to try to make a profit out of 
themselves in any such way as this, but will make the 


most profit possible for themselves, by the reduction of 
rates to the lowest point that is consistent with the bare 
meetings of fixed charges. 

Statesmen of the old school, like Mr Carlisle, have got to 
do some thinking before they are competent to discuss this 
growing issue of public instead of private conduct of indus- 
try If these gentlemen are going to have anything to say 
in the politics of the next ten years, they could not put in 
their time better than in studying up this subject. 


The Case of Rosie-Doube. 


A little child named Rosie Doube, aged 13, and small for 
her age, has been working for a year past as a helper in 
Naumkeag cotton mill, No. 1, at Salem, in this state. 
Wednesday night, as the operatives were leaving the mill, 
little Rosie lagged behind, and soon one of the watchmen 
found her with a lighted match in her hand, attempting to 
set fire to some cotton waste ina corner. When caught and 
charged with the crime, she confessed that she was trying to 
set the mill on fire, because her work was very hard and she 
thought if the mill were burned down she would have a 
vacation. 

One of the papers, giving anaccount of the case, seriously 
adds: ‘* She does not appear to have any realizing sense of 
the enormity of her crime, and is apparently a little out.” 

Have the people of Massachusetts any realizing sense of 
the enormity of their crime, in permitting the existence of 
the system of child labor to which this incident calls atten- 
tion? It seems to us that it is not so much Rosie Doube, as 
the so-called Christian civilization of Massachusetts which is 
‘¢ a little out.” 

One of the directors of the Naumkeag mill is reported to 
have expressed much horror at the discovery that little 
children worked in his mills. IIe said that he had no idea 
that such things happened, and that he wanted no dividends 
earned by child labor. [lis sentiments do him credit, but his 
ignorance as to the manner in which his own business is 
conducted is truly surprising. Not only are the mills of 
Massachusetts and of New England full of children of Rosie 
Doube’s age, and a year or two older, but their work is con- 
sidered so valuable that only Jast February the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, on demand of the textile manufacturers of 
the state, defeated a bill reducing their hours of labor from 
60 to 58 per week. 


The Moral of a Cobbler Millionaire. 


Mz. Hutchinson, who is familiarly known as ‘‘ Old Hutch,” 
was a Massachusetts shoemaker 40 years ago, a flourishing 
boot manufacturer 25 years ago, a stock broker and 10 
times a millionaire five years ago, and is now travelling 
under the sleepless eye of a family detective, having squan- 
dered in stupid investments a large portion of his fortune 
during the past two years. 

If it were possible by the decree of a Zeus to restore Mr. 
Ilutchinson’s mental and physical forces to their condition 
when he became of age, we wish to state that he could not 
in all probability repeat his business successes without capi- 
tal to start with. He was originally an obscure poor and 
industrious worker at the bench, and he finally opened a 
modest shop of his own. To-day, no shoemaker ¢an open 
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such a shop and compete with the aggregations of capital 
that would confront him. These mammoth concerns can 
turn out an article of commerce and sell it at a profit, and 
yet at a retail figure that is the despair of the ancient cobbler. 

Let the curious crowd that is following Mr. Hutchinson 
about, in his wanderings in New England, look upon him as 
he is—a peripatetic sign-board, advertising the destruction 
of our free competitive system. No man of moderate means 
can enter the manufacturing circles of 90 per cent of the 
staple articles of commerce without asking the permission of 
or seeking the co-operation of the established syndicates. 

The American people are entering upon stirring times, 
and he who expects to secure relief from either of the old 
parties, and through their decrees return to a healthy com- 
petitive condition, is simply kneeling in prayer and offering 
petitions to stone walls. 


The Daily Slaughter of Workmen by Preventable Accidents. 


A sewer trench being built in Providence caved in last 
week, and five laborers and a boy were smothered. It is 
said that the bracing was omitted, and the contractors allege 
that this was by the laborers’ fault. Whether this was so 
we do not intend to express an opinion, but we do know that 
this is but an example of the way in which the lives of work- 
ingmen are being constantly risked and lost by a lack of pre- 
caution, which their employers either are guilty of or con- 
nive at. 

The sum total of preventable accidents of this sort in the 
entire country every day would doubtless run up into scores. 
We do not mean, of course, that employers deliberately 
invite these ‘‘ accidents,” but it is certain that they know- 
ingly take great risks in regard to the lives of workingmen, 
which they would think it criminal to expose other classes of 
people to. This is a great wickedness, but it is useless to 
spend time in denouncing individu:ls. So long as working- 
men are compelled by poverty and the competition of a vast 
mass of the unemployed to accept work of any kind, on any 
terms, anywhere, at whatever risk, itis natural that employers 
should get into the habit of estimating the lives of their men, 
as well as their labor, cheaply. 

This daily budget of murders in sewers, factories, mines, 
workshops and on the rail, will go on till nationalism comes. 
The workingman who is not a nationalist is his own worst 
enemy. 


The End of the World. 


Lieut Totten, who is military instructor at the Sheffield 
Scientific school of Yale College, is publishing papers and 
delivering addresses to prove that the world is near its end. 
He predicts that Christ’s second coming will take place be- 
tween 1893 and 1899, but that the precise year cannot be 
more nearly stated. He is a mathematician of recognized 
abilities and claims for his calculations an absolute accuracy. 
They are based not upon the book of Daniel, as have been 
most of the Second Advent predictions, but upon the apocry- 
phal book of Esdras and especially upon the 10th to 12th 
verses of the 14th chapter of the fourth book. It is interest- 
ing to note that a sect of so-called ‘‘Anticipators,” has 
recently arisen among the farmers of Pennsylvania, who 
also declare that the world is about to come to an end, and 


that there is nothing now left worth doing except to prepare 
for the general winding up. 

It would not be surprising if a number of such sects made 
their appearance. A belief is wide spread that we are upon 
the verge of a profoundly critical period in human history, 
and it is not strange that this belief in minds liable to relig- 
ious enthusiasm and saturated with the traditions of Chris- 
tianity, should take the form of an expectation of Christ’s 
second coming. y 

For our part, we fully agree with Lieut. Totten and with 
the ‘‘Anticipators” that the world, as we have known it, is 
coming to an end in the near future, and that a new and 
a better world is to be established in its stead. We differ 
from them in not expecting to see this result brought about 
by the return of Christ in the body, but rather by the opera- 
tion of the spirit of Christ, which was the spirit of brotherly 
love and the enthusiasm of humanity, upon the hearts and 
minds of men. In this sort of a second advent of Christ we 
heartily believe, and count it, moreover, quite as near as 
Lieut. Totten does, if not for the same reasons. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Let the soldier, upon this Decoration Day, mingle with his 
thought of the glorious past adeep sense of the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. We stand upon the eve of trying 
times. 


Judge Van Brunt has decided that Mr. Depew and his 
fellow-directors of the New York, New Hartford & Hart- 
ford railroad must personally stand trial on their indictment 
for misdemeanor in having persisted, against the law, in heat- 
ing their cars by stoves, as a consequence of which six per- 
sons were recently burned to death in the tunnel entering 
New York. We wonder what joke Mr. Depew will make 
about this. 


There is more ozone in the political atmosphere since May 
is) 


The Massachusetts lobby cannot stand up against a well- 
defined demand from the towns for municipal ownership of 
gas and electricity. 


‘“¢That dunderpated demagogue from Minnnesota,” is the 
way the usually candid Springfield Republican speaks of a 
Cincinnati delegate. Our discussive contemporary should 
play miser with its vocabulary. We are entering upon a 
hot campaign, and the resources of the language should not 
be exhausted at the first dash. 


Postal savings banks were instituted in the grand duchy 
of Finland, Jan. 1, 1887, and have proved a great success. 


The eviction of the striking coke and coal miners of the 
Frick company, and other operators in Pennsylvania, goes 
merrily on at the rate of a hundred or two families a week. 
It is quite true that the evicted families did not own the 
houses they lived in, but it is equally true that neither the 
Frick company, nor any other company, can have any ethical 
title to coal mines, which, together with the other natural 
bounties of the country, belong to the nation at large. One 
of these days the Frick company, and all other companies 
which pretend to own mines, will be evicted by the nation, 
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GOOD-BY, MY PARTY, GOOD-BY. 


It was not more than a year ago, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 
That I was in love with my party so, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 
To hear aught else never would go, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 
Like the rest, I made a great blow, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 


By, party, by lo; by, party, by lo; 
By, party, by lo; good-by, my party, good-by. 


I was often scourged with a party lash, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 
The bosses laid on with a demand for cash, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 
To do aught else I deemed it rash, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 
So I had to take it or lose my hash, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 


I was raised up in the kind of school, 
Good-by, my lover, good-by, 
That taught to bow to money rule, 
Good-by, my lover, good-by. 
And it made of me an “ Indiana fool,’’ 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 
When they found that I was a willing tool, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 


The old party is on the downward track, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 
Picking its teeth with a tariff tack, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 
With a placard pinned upon its back, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 
That plainly states, I’ll never go back, 
Good-by, my party, good-by. 


ALLIANCE SONGSTER. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, meets a Society- 
for-the-Prevention-of-Cruelty-to-Animals Man. 


Smirn. —See here, didn’t you know you were a national- 
ist? 

8. P. C. A. Man.—TI hadn’t heard it before, and I don’t 
believe it now. 

Smitn. —I thought you were interested in preventing the 
abuse of animals. 

S. Pp. C. A. Man. — Well, so I am. 
ism to do with that? 

Smiru. — We propose a system of national co-operative 


What has national- 


industry which will abolish poverty and make it possible for 
men to live together in a humane and kindly manner. 
S. P. C. A. Man. — That is all very well for the men, but 
how do the beasts come into the benefits of the arrangement? 
Smita. — Because the condition of the beast depends abso- 


lutely upon the character and condition of its owner. The 
beasts are, after all, the greatest sufferers from poverty. It 
is always the weakest that the burden finally rests on. The 


corporation discharges an employee; he gets drunk, goes 
home and beats his wife; she whips the children, and they go 


out and stone the cat. Take the case of horses, for instance ; 


I suppose the sufferings of the horse will be the largest sin- 
ele count in the indictment of the beasts against man on the 
day of jadgment. 

S. P. C. A. Man. — Undoubtedly. 

Situ. — Well, what is it that is accountable for the great- 
est amount of the sufferings of the horse? Is it not the pov- 
erty of their owners? Why are horses overworked, over- 
driven, worked in old age, worked to death? Is it not 
owing to the stress of the struggle of existence felt by those 
who own them and have to use them fora livelihood, or, 
where it is not thus excusable, is it not the result of greed 
of gain? Nobody, save here and there some abnormal ex- 
ception, abuses animals for the mere love of it. ‘The horse 
of the well-to-do man is always well cared for and quite 
likely to be made a cosset of. 

S. P. C. A. Man. — Yes; so long as he is in his prime. 
Then your rich man sells him off to the ragman or the scaven- 
ger for $10, to be clubbed to death. 

Smirn. — Precisely. Some men are mean enough for that, 
but they won’t be able to do it under nationalism, for there 
will then be no such class of people for our rich to sell their 
leavings to. What is not good enough for one man to drive 
will not then be considered good enough for another man to 
drive. I tell you all the horses are nationalists. I was told 
so confidentially, by old Dobbin, only last night, when I was 
bedding him. He intimated that the news was getting 
around among the cattle, pigs and sheep, and we might 
count on them too, when we got ready to move. 

S. P. C. A. Man. — What are you going to promise them? 
We 


Take the 


Smitu. — Poor creatures! at least, an easy ending. 
shall save them from being tortured to death 
matter of the transportation of cattle and other animals for 
food, there has been, and is, a horrible amount of cruelty in 
that business. 

S. P. C. A. Man. — Enough to call down God’s judgment 
on the earth. 

Smita. — You are right, indeed. What has been the mo- 
tive of the cruelties practised by the transportation com- 
panies? It has been the desire to make the utmost possible 
money out of the business, and to waste as little as possible 
on humane contrivances and provisions. There have been, 
however, a number of ameliorating features introduced of 
late years. How have they been introduced? 

S. P. C. A. Man. — By laws enacted under pressure of 
public opinion. 

Smitu. — Precisely. The people, acting through the goy- 
ernment upon the corporations, have compelled, in that 
the 


Now, when the govern- 


roundabout way, some improvements, in spite of 
selfish greed of the corporations. 
ment conducts the meat-supply business as we nationalists 
want to have it, not only will public opinion operate directly 


to control its methods, but, moreover, in so operating it will 
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have to contend with no selfish sentiment of greed on the 
part of the government, which will act merely as an agent. 

S. P. C. A. Man. — There is something in that. 

Smita. — There is so much in it that I am very sure your 
society has only to take the matter under consideration to 
recognize whatever may be thought by it as to the aboli- 
tion of the competitive system in general, that there is no 
way of putting an end to the horrors of the cattle car, except 
government management of the meat-supply business with 
the direct responsibility to public opinion which that would 
imply. 

S. P. C. A. Man. — Actually, I don’t see any other way of 


getting at it so directly. Io you know, I am quite interested 


in this notion of protecting the animals through a reform in 
social conditions ? 

Smitu. — There is, in the end, no other way of protecting 
them. The nation will do dirty and cruel work for no one. 
Surely, it is vain to expect men to treat the brutes humanely 
until they have ceased to deal with each other brutally. 

S. P.C. A. Man. — What are you going to do with the 
vivisectionists ? 


SmirH. — Vivisect them, I hope. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND NATIONALISM. 


That excellent monthly, ‘* The World’s Advance Thought,” 
prints in full a remarkable address recently delivered by 
Rev. W. E. Copeland, before the Pacific Unitarian conven- 
tion, from which we make the following extracts : 

‘*Of nothing did Jesus have so much to say as of the 
kingdom of God or the kingdom of heaven. The burden of 
all his sermons was the exceeding value of the kingdom of 
God. To secure entrance, the disciple was to sacrifice every- 
thing else. Having entered, one needed nothing ; everything 
was provided. ‘Ihe question of the utmost importance to 
every one claiming to be a disciple of Jesus is, what did the 
Master mean by * the kingdom of God?’ 

‘©A careful study of the passages in which the phrase, 
kingdom of God or kingdom of heaven occurs, makes plain 
the fact that Jesus has in mind two quite different conditions, 
one external, the other internal; one relating to society, the 
other to the individual. Some passages can only refer to a 
spiritual state into which the individual entered; most, evi- 
dently, refer to a social condition entirely unlike that in 
which the people of the first century were living, and equally 
unlike the condition of society now existent. 

‘The church in general has concerned itself altogether 
with the internal, nor has it very clearly explained that inter- 
nal. The social state, of which Jesus has so much to say, 
has been transferred from the earth to another state of exis- 
tence, in some far off future. When men shall have put on 
their spiritual bodies and entered the world of spirits, or 
when the earth has been purified by fire, then may we expect 
to find the kingdom of God. Before that, a few may hope 
partially to realize the heavenly condition while yet in their 
bodies on the earth; to this end, in the Roman Catholic 
church, monasteries and convents have been erected, and 
those who wish to dwell in the kingdom of God are urged 
to enter these commonwealths. ‘The Roman church admits 
by this policy that in society, as at present constituted, it is 
almost impossible to secure union with God 

‘* The Protestant churches all object to the Roman Catholic 
idea that the kingdom of God can only be found in a monas 
tery or convent, yet take no steps to change the present 


social condition, so that while in the world one may yet not 
be of the world. 

‘¢It ig evident that while men are compelled to spend 
most of their time in a fierce battle to obtain enough to eat 
and wear, it is impossible to live the higher life, which 
depends on harmony and peace. It is a common experience 
with religious teachers that when they urge men and women 
to devote more time to religion and to spiritual exercises the 
answer is made, ‘ We are so busy getting a living — making 
money to have something on hand for a season of sickness 
or trouble — that we have no time.’ And the excuse under 
present social conditions, in which fierce competition applies 
the spur to every one, is a perfectly legitiniate one. We 
cannot expect people to go hungry and naked in order that 
they may have time to walk in the perfect way 

“‘That the disciples might realize the spiritual condition 
in which union with God is secured, when they have the 
kingdom of heaven formed within, it is necessary that so- 
ciety be remodelled and ordered in the new way, which was 
an earthy prototype of that spiritual oneness with God which 
would be all-satisfying. To be sure, in our present social 
condition, a very few may live the higher life; but there can 
be no very general entrance upon the perfect way. For 
humanity in general to reach the destined goal, the surround- 
ings must be such as to promote spirituality. 

“While Jesus, like all other teachers who attempted to in- 
struct the multitude in secret things which had been imparted 
to them, had much to say of the perfect way wherein the 
traveller arrives at a knowledge of the truth, and a spiritual 
power given only to those who have conquered. self, he dif- 
fered from the others in that he attempted a change, a revo- 
lution in society which should assist the pilgrims who 
attempted ‘the strait and narrow way.’ Not only were a 
few to dwell in the kingdom of God, as had been the custom 
from the begin: ing of time, not only were the secret soci- 
eties into which the chosen few had been initiated to be con- 
tinued, but the many were also to be brought to a knowledge 
of the secret doctrine, and to be so instructed that they 
might live the higher life while yet in their bodies on the 
earth. Many were called and but few chosen, because only 
a few were in that social condition in which they could 
entirely devote themselves to an unselfish life. 

‘+ Jesus plainly saw that in society, as then existing (and 
no great change has taken place since his death), it was well- 
nigh impossible for any to live the life. Love of riches 
especially stood in their way ; also, love of power-and fame, 
—all of which he had conquered before he began his great 
work. Jesus is the represcntative men, standing for all 
buman kind; as he lived, so must all live who would attain 
oneness with God. ‘The temptation is typical of the trial 
through which every aspirant after the higher life must pass. 
Unusually strong, the great teacher, like a few before him 
and since his time, succeeded in mastering the love of self, 
of the individual; but to make the way easier for his disci- 
ples, to bring about a general conversion to the higher life, 
he ordains a new social condition. 

He begins with the external, and lays down the lines on 
which the city of God, the new Jerusalem out of the heavens, 
is to be builded —that heavenly city which the Apocalyptic 
seer saw descending upon the earth, passing from the spir- 
itval condition, in which it had long existed invisible to the 
flesh-veiled eyes of man, to the material, where it should be 
seen in all its beauty on the earth. The apostles looked 
upon the church which was established after the death of the 
Master as the new Jerusalem upon earth, which indeed should 
become more perfect when a second time the Lord should 
come upon the e:rth and separate the sheep from the goats. 
As it existed in the first two centuries it was a vast improve- 
ment on the social condition obtaining outside its member- 
ship ; but it was to be improved until there should be ‘a new 
heaven and a new earth.’ 

‘‘That I am riglit in my inteipretation of the meaning of 
the phrase, ‘ kingdom of God,’ is evident from the fact that 
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the church, for some time after the death of Jesus — exactly 
how long it seems difficult to ascertain— was constituted as 
Jesus had instructed the disciples. It lasted, at least in 
some parts of the Roman empire, until after church and 
state were united under Constantine, and the mammon of 
unrighteousness was fairly enthroned as universal ruler in 
things ecclesiastical. It was a Christian republic, or a com- 
mune, in which no member had any private property ; every- 
thing was to be placed in the common treasury; every one 
was to work, and, from the common wealth, a support was to 
be provided for every member.” 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS. 


Pra:tical Men who do not Believe in Keeping up Shams. 


From an account of the business methods used among the 
great Polish, Jewish and Russian colony in the East End of 
London, it seems that there is absolutely no effort made to 
disguise the real nature of the relations between labor and 
capital. Recognizing the nonsense of talking about free 
contract between employers and hungry, destitute men, these 
people tolerate no shams, but sell the laborers into servitude 
outright, very much as they used to sell negroes down South. 

At the hour of the market there is to be seen a varying 
number of able-bodied men, of various ages, drawn up in line 
against the wall, and in front a m:n who sells them to pur- 
chasers who have come for the special purpose. These men, 
driven out from Russia, wandering from place to place with- 
out resources, reach London knowing neither town, language 
nor person. ‘There they become the prey of a man who is 
an actual slave-dealer. He keeps and feeds them tili the sale, 
when they sign in return for the sum paid by the buyer, long 
engagements as workmen or servants, according to capacity, 
in consideration of certain wages, food and. lodging. The 
sum given for them varies from $10 to $15; thcir wages 
vary from 50 cents to 75 cents a week ; their food is horrible, 
and so is their lodging. They suffer cold, heat, vermin, and 
work from early morning until late in the evening. They 
have agreed to pay back a certain sum if they break their 
engagement. ‘They are deprived of relations, acquaintances, 
protection. They remain slaves, working for nothing, de- 
priving thereby, for the profit of their master. 


THE GREAT‘ DISCONTENT. 


T. McCant Stewart, in A. M. E. Church Review: Our 
ancestors have bequeathed unto us a discontent against cer- 
tain existing conditions that is growing and spreading like a 
cloud over this and other lands. It isin the air. Its omi- 
nous signs confront us on every hand. It is not local, not 
transient, not spasmodic, not riotous or disorderly. It is 
the steady evolution of a great principle, the growth of a 
great germinal idea, the intelligent protest of an intelligent 
generation, the awakening of nations to the doctrine of human 
rights. Itis a many-millioned cry for justice. he cry is 
heard across the trampled centuries. It has caught up the 
voices of the wronged and oppressed. It swells with the 
heaving of humanity. ‘Io deny it, to stop our ears against 
it and refuse to listen, is folly, and worse than folly. It is 
a stentor that will speak, and when it speaks in the sover- 
eignty of its might, it will thunder with more than A®tna's 
mouth, to mark an epoch of eruption. 


WHAT THE NEW YORK SUN THINKS OF BOSTON. 


Boston is probably the most monopoly-cursed town in the 
country in the matter of transportation facilities. The city 
is gridironed by the trolley systein of electric roads, all con- 
trolled by the West End company. Goy. Russvll’s exposé 
of the lobbying methods of this corporation at the State House, 
last year, secured his election. The concern doesn’t own the 
Legislature now, but it has for years controlled Boston’s 
local government, and, it must be confessed, the newspapers, 
almost without exception. 


HOW INTELLIGENT FINANCIERS SEE IT. 


Significance of the Present World-Wide Money Difficulties. 


A gentleman connected with one of the important finan- 
cial institutions of Boston writes The New Nation as 
follows : 

The foreign financial situation appears to emphasize to a 
marked degree the demand for a change in economic condi- 
tions. Civilized nations are now sv closely linked together 
that a tuuch of financial grippe in one is felt to a large ex- 
tent by all, and while in our own country we are apt to he 
influenced by our much-vaunted glorious possibilities and 
allow the national conceit of spread eagleism to paint a rosy 
picture of our present and our future, the careful thinker can 
hardly be blind to the general rottenness of the system under 
which the mercantile affairs of the world are carried on. 

We are endeavoring to do an increasing business on.a 
decreasing metal, and whether the remonit:zatien of silver 
would smooth out the problem or add to its complexity, it 
would be but a patch on a decaying fabric and would not 
eradicate the main evil — the system itself. France may be 
cited as a casein proof, for, with the double standard, the 
condition of her people, either from a financial or social point 
of view, can scarcely be held up as a model for the world. 
The real trouble lies in the system which permits the accu- 
mulation of vast amounts of capital in the hands of the few, 
to the absolute slavery of the many. It has been claimed that 
this country is owned and practically ruled by a few score 
millionaires. Granted; but is not the situation in Europe 
strikingly similar? ominally, kings, queens and emperors 
wield their sceptres over the countries of the old world, but 
in reality they .are but puppets in the hands of the money 
changers, the great bankers. Within a fortnight, that abso- 
lute monarch, the Czar of all the Russias, was told by the 
Rothschilds to sit down and behave himself — and he obeyed. 

Nations are but aggregations of individuals, and the same 
causes which operate, commercially speaking, to destroy the 
one are equally effective with the other. In the last decade, 
the debts of foreign nations have increased $2,200,000,000. 
Armies, navies, royalty and the bankers have absorbed it, 
resulting in a widespread and growing discontent among the 
masses, and a general loss of confidence in government and 
individual credits, and sooner or later will end in a collapse 
compared with which the Baring incident was like a pop-gun 
to a roar of thun‘ler. 

In America, the speculative machinery of Wall street is 
responsible for a large share of the burdens borne by the 
people. It has been said that one set of speculators get 
their gains from another set, and that no one loses except 
those who deal there ; but if one will take the pains to follow 
to their logical and actual conclusions the operations of the 
great men of the street, they will find that every man, woman 
and child in the country pxys an indirect tax in one form or 
another that a few men may virtually gobble the earth. The 
real rulers of Wallstreet may almost be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. These men are in daily and nightly confer- 
ence as to the moves to be made upon the speculative chess- 
board. They are assisted by eminent financial counsel, a 
man who is at the head of one of the largest banks in New 
York, and who is so thoroughly posted in all the details of 
finance that the situation is mapped out with the nicety of 
an architect’s drawings. Plans are laid accordingly, prices 
follow the course indicated for them, and the outcome is con- 
stant additions to colossal fortunes and a power and means 
to continue the operations which many other men, equally 
gifted in brain force, are debarred from. 

The disease, however, is working out its own cure toa 
certain extent, for the constant consolidations of railroads 
and the incorporation of the various mercantile interests are 
steps in a direct line towards the grand goal of a full and 
complete nationalization of all the industries of the country 
and government ownership of all property. 
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BIRTH OF A NEW NATIONAL PARTY. 


THE CINCINNATI CONFERENCE DECLARES FOR 
REFORM. 


A Great Gathering of Honest Americans.— The Sentiment in 
Favor of Nationalism Moving Upon the Waters. — Nine 
Months for Agitation. 


When the little bands of nationalists, from the various 
states, reached Cincinnati, as delegates to the new-party 
conference, they found runners from both of the old parties 
on the ground, following out a definite plan of campaign. 

These obstructionists labored all the week to induce the 
conference to postpone definite action until the larger and 
more representalive convention of Feb. 22, 1892, when it 
was proposed to side-track the whole movement. 

The plan failed. and a new party was launched, as the 
daily press has told the public. 

The nationalists interviewed the delegates as fast as they 
arrived, and were pleased to note that in sentiment the 
majority of those from Kansas and Iowa, and many from 
other states, were in substantial accord with nationalists. 

At the same time, it was argued that it would not be 
policy to force upon the conference a resolution which had 
not been fully debated by the reform bodies represented at 
Cincinnati. 

After the nationalists had introduced their formal resolu- 
tions in the committee, they concluded to select what has 
been called the ‘‘ mildest kind of a dose of nationalism,” 
upon which to press a vote. The subject was treated in 
the best spirit, and, upon the motion of a congressman, the 
whole matter was referred to the reform bodies for discus- 
sion. 

The platform upon which the great fight of ’92 will be 
made by the new party will be formulated Feb. 22, nine 
months hence at Washington, D. C. 

The Cincinnati platform was thrown together, so to speak, 
after a long struggle in the committee, precipitated by cer- 
tain men, we think, who desired to kill the whole movement. 

It now rests with nationalists, not only those organized in 
clubs, but that larger body of intelligent citizens who are 
following the coming economic revolution with patriotic con- 
cern, to see to it that the reform bodies are given an oppor- 
tunity to consider some of the tenets of nationalism at once. 
Now is our opportunity. It is in order for any body of 
nationalists to formulate their beliefs and present them 
to the various Alliance labor organizations and citizens’ 
associations. 

As for the nationalists clubs, especially, it has been pro- 
posed that they forra a committee of correspondence, one 
from each state, chosen by the clubs of the state, in order to 
draw up a platform of principles which they are willing to 
submit to the reform bodies. The New Nation will further 
this plan as it has occasion and opportunity. 

Students of reform know that the complete plan of salva- 
tion comes at the close, and not at the beginning, of an 
agitation. Complete reform cannot be projected in a mo- 
ment so long as ladders are made with bottom rounds. 


Eight members of the National committee of the new party 
are members of nationalist clubs, and avowed workers in the 


cause. There were five nationalists upon the now famous 
committee on resolutions of the Cincinnati conference. 


Character of the Delegates. 


The main body of the delegates assembled at Cincinnati 
were, beyond dispute, the most patriotic and single-purposed 
set of men that has assembled in such large numbérs since 
the war. 

They were not politicians, and, indeed. they swept the poli- 
ticians aside and acted upon their own responsibility. 

It is commonly agreed by old convention hands that the con- 
ference was made up of aserious-min‘ed, honest, church-going 
citizens. ‘They stood with uncovered heads, and. as if by 
common consent, repeated the Lord’s prayer, the amen 
sounding forth like an oratorio. No witness of the scene 
can ever forget it, and the way the platform was ratified 
was as significant as the platform itself — more significant, 
in fact, for the platform will be modified after an agitation 
of nine months and the people become educated up to the 
great and solemn import of the new party movement. We 
are upon the verge of stirring times in America, and we think 
that the formulas of nationalism are necessary to organize 
the elements of healthy unrest into a political army. 


Contrasted Impressions. 


A prominent Cincinnati lawyer, to a New Nation reporter : 
“* When I saw those Kansas fellows come up from the depot, 
‘thursday morning, and I observed their shabby appearance 
and back-country ways, I said to myself, ‘ Now, Ill have 
more fun than a goat with them.’ So I posted down to the 
Emery house and began to get acquainted. ‘The first dele- 
gate I struck looked as though he had not had a Christian 
meal in five years, but I soon found that his head was full, 
if his stomach was not. He turned upon me, and for 10 
minutes fairly deluged me with figures about the industrial 
developments and financial short-comings of our country. 
He gaye his authorities. too, government reports and state 
commissioner's reports, — well, I simply had to escape while 
his flow of facts and figures was on at a full head. Think- 
ing that I had flushed an Alliance lecturer, I tried another 
delegate, and he turned upon me another torrent of figures. 
So it was allround. They are the best-informed body of 
men I ever met in a political convention. They know what 
they want and why they want it, and if we, farther to the 
East, take them for fools, it will be at our peril.” 

Upon the other hand, read what the partisan Philadelphia 
Press has to say: ‘‘ When a collection of political nonde- 
scripts, with some incomprehensible object in view, commits 
the task of mapping out its future course to an unmitigated 
blatherskite and brawling demagogue like Ignatius Donnelly, 
the result is certain. Under such circumstances a new party 
will be found in order to give the blatherskites and dema- 
gogues an opportunity to parade thentselves as the friends 
of the people and get the offices, if they can.” ‘Then, here 
is the New York Evening Post, with its familiar cynicism. 
It does not believe that the new party is honest: ‘‘ We think 
it would be found, could we geta peep into the brains of 
those who are most concerned about the concentration of 
‘the money power intoo few hands,’ that what fascinates 
each of them in the prospect of a division of the funds of 
the Vanderbilts, and Goulds and Rockefellers, is the notion 
that he will himself get a slice of the wealth that would make 
a permanent change in his condition.” Scores of papers say 
flatly that the Cincinnati conference was composed of stupid 
and ignorant people. Time will tell. 


A Graphic Description of the Conference by an Unsympa- 
thetic Correspondent. 


The Post might profit if it read the- report of its own 
special correspondent at Cincinnati. He writes, in substance : 
‘¢ Inexperienced in politics and unskilled in parliamentary 
and practical resources ag were the men composing this con- 
ference, the politician who treats them or their movement 
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with derision, makes agreat mistake. They were plain men, 
but in their own way intelligent and thoughtful. They were 
men who read and pondered. ‘Their reading was not wide or 
of the most eminent authorities in social science; but what 
they had read they had mastered. I have never yet seen 
such a gatherine of genuine sons of the soil where the use of 
the mother-tongue was so uniformly good. Their phrases in 
speaking were homely ; their illustrative figures were drawn 
from the familiar scenes of farm life, and their oratorical 
methods were crude. But the expression was forcible in 
every instance, and not one rhetorical shot fell short of its 
mark. The gathering was unique, unless the origin of the 
old Liberty party may be compared to it in some particulars. 
No student of human nature could fail to be impressed with 
it in its personal features, or could come away without a 
sense that the men who resolved to set a third party on its 
feet, regardless of everything, were in deadly earnest and 
would carry out, as far as they individually could, every 
pledge given for themselves. 

‘¢ The rank and file were, for the most part, real workers. 
The type is familiar to every one who has passed any time 
in the agricultural districts of the West— the gaunt man, 
with a heavily bronzed and deeply Hned face, long neck and 
hair, which, though brushed and combed with much care, 
insists upon being unruly in its mode of growth; straggling, 
untrained and untrimmed beard, thickest on the chin, hands 
brown and leather-like, with obtrusive knuckles and round, 
horny, deep-bedded finger nails; clothing of uncertain fit 
and faded in two or three shades. There were not a half- 
dozen ‘chimney-pot’ hats worn in the whole assemblage. 
There was not a ‘heeler’ to be recognized anywhere, and 
the men who even bore the stamp of professional politicians 
could have been told off on the fingers of one hand. The 
grvat body of the delegates were men who had got their early 
training under the eaves of one of the pioneer churches, 
Their approval and satisfaction would find voice in a loud 
‘Amen,’ or ‘ Bless the Lord for that.’ When the first day’s 
meeting was opened with prayer, it was very impressive to 
hear the whole assemblage join devoutly with the chaplain 
in repeating the Lord’s prayer. They were not invited in 
advance to do this, nor was it a perfunctory act; but it came 
spontaneously from their souls, and the inflection given to 
the simple words was full of genuine feeling.” 


A Democratic Paper Sees Trouble Ahead for the Old Parties. 


New York Times: We have already indicated what we 
believed to be the chief source of apprehension from the 
third-party movement, which got so far as a platform at 
Cincinnati. It is in the temptation that the old parties will 
feel to make concessions toward ideas held by a large but 
undefined number of yoters. And this temptation, we 
believe, will be the stronger and more dangerous for the 
republican party, because that party is most likely to suffer 
from defections caused by the new party, and the damage it 
may undergo is more likely to be fatal to its success in the 
next elections. 


But are not Both Parties beyond all Hope of Reform’? 


Boston Herald: This movement, therefore, means the 
formation of the republican platforrfi upon new lines, unless 
Bourbonism in that party prevails to prevent it. 


No One Asks that Products be Carried ‘for less than Cost. 


Boston Advertiser: It might possibly help the farmers if 
the government were to buy the railroads and carry agricul- 
tural products for less than cost of service ; but men in other 
occupations would have to make good the deficit. 


The Prohibition Incident. 


The vote in the committee on resolutions against a prohibi- 
tion plank was 10 to 9. The deciding vote against prohibi- 
tion was cast by a woman who is a prohibitionist. She asked 


the prohibition petitioners before the committee if the peti- 
tioners were pledged to a new party, and they said they were 
not. ‘‘ Then,” she said, ‘‘ I cannot vote for the resolution.” 


A Turning Point at Hand. 


Fitchburg (Mass.) Evening Mail: It cannot be denied 
that society is becoming more and more complex, instead of 
being simplified, and there is every indication, under a re- 
publican form of government as practised in the United 
States, that complexities and intricacies will multiply until 
the people demand a paternal government, outandout. The 
Granger and Alliance movements point in that direction. 
The tendencies of the times gave rise to Edward Bellamy’s 
book, which, in conjunction with that other of Henry 
George’s, is creating more discussion than any in the English 
language. It is because legislators haye been, and still are, 
making laws to favor classes and individuals which are detri- 
mental to the people as a whole. A turning point is at 
hand, and the people will find statemen for the high places ; 
or, failing in that, force a paternal government into active 
control of all privileges to the exclusion of every class or 
individual monopoly. 


The Industrial Alliance Gains a Point. 


The New England Industrial Alliance, thanks to the influ- 
ence of their president, G. F. Washburn, of Boston, suc- 
ceeded in getting an eight-hour resolution adopted at Cincin- 
nati. It will be a source of strength in Colorado, Wyoming 
and other states, as well as in New England. 


The People’s Party in Vermont. 


A press dispatch from Rutland says: The labor movement 
and the new-party idea go hand in hand in this state. Ver- 
mont is not represented at the convention in Cincinnati, but 
there is a lively interest taken here in the result. Leading 
officers of the Knights of Labor have taken hold of the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Alliance movement in this state, and expect 
to give it a big boom before the summer is over. The head- 
quarters of the state organization will be in Rutland, and the 
preliminary work of arousing an interest in the movement 
is going on in this county. Special efforts are being made 
to draw the farmers into the movement. A series of meet- 
ings has been planned to be held on Sunday afternoons, 
when the farmers, farm hands, and workingmen can be got 
together to listen to the arguments of the Alliance mission- 
aries. The organizers report that the Sunday meetings have 
been fairly successful in attendance and enthusiasm, but they 
admit that the work of organization in this state is attended 
with agood deal of difficulty. The Vermont farmer is usually 
a Sabbatarian of the strictest sort, and his views of Sunday 
observance are patterned on the old-fashioned Connecticut 
plan. Therefore, a Sunday meeting does not bring out the 
men whom it is most desired to interest in the Alliance 
movement. But, in spite of the many obstacles in the way, 
the Alliance men claim to be making fair progress, and say 
that their state organization will be completed within a few 


weeks. 
The New Party not to be Sneered At. 


New York Recorder: The men who decided on organizing 
a new political party at Cincinnati, on Wednesday, were 
unquestionably animated by a good deal of zeal that is above 
reason, and that draws its sustenance more from the heart 
than from the brain. The same spirit that fired the old 
abolitionists moved them to action, and it is both bad taste 
and bad policy to sneer at them and their programme. It 
may be true that every one who is in distress, every one that 
is in debt and every one that is discontented is flocking to 
the people’s party, as the poor and unfortunate in Israel did 
to David. at the cave of Adullam; but it should be remem- 
bered that when the dissatisfied and the suffering cut loose 
from their former associations, and seek their salvation in 
their own way, there is danger lurking in the air, and that 
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neither vituperation nor ostrich-like tactics are likely to 
postpone the day of reckoning. 


A Ratification on the Spot. 


Nationalists, representing nine states, assembled at Cincin- 
nati, passed this resolution upon the evening of the memo- 
rable Wednesday when the new party platform was adopted : 


Resolved, That the nationalist delegates attending the National 
Union conference believe that the spirit animating and entertained 
by the delegates in general was the crystallization of the reform 
elements of the country, and therefore a success. And, as nafion- 
alists, recognizing organization of effort as a fundamental principle 
of nationalism, we heartily indorse the formation of the people’s 
party of the United States of America. pledge ourselves to render 
our best efforts to advance its upbuilding, and hope for a spirit of 
enthusiasm befitting the adherents of so noble an inspiration. 


A Notice to Both Parties. 


Representative Mellen, of Massachusetts: It is a great 
movement, and one that will be infectious. The movement 
is not a grab for office, although there may be some men 
connected with it who are actuated by this motive. There 
is an element of fanaticism connected with it, a fanaticism 
that is willing and ready to make personal sacrifices for the 
good of the cause. The new party will have a powerful 
effect upon both parties, and this influence will extend to 
this section. The result will be that both the republican and 
democratic parties will pay more attention to the rights and 
interests of the industrial classes. The party will carry 
several states, and will have a strong voice in the manage- 
ment of the others. 


Something for Politicians to Ponder Over. 


Syracuse (N. Y.) Trade Unionist: The new party will set 
the old politicians to thinking. 


Measuring a New Thing by an Old and Discredited Rule. 


Senator Chandler says that there is no money behind the 
people’s party, and, consequently, he has no use for it. 


A Surprise in Store for the Old Organizations. 


Theodore Roosevelt: They appear to have gone at their 
work with great enthusiasm, and they may surprise the 
managers of rival political organizations. 


The Platform. 


The following is a statement of the more important planks 
of the platform, and a digest of the rest: 


First, That in view of the great social, industrial and economical 
revolution now dawning upon the civilized world, and the new and 
living issues confronting the American people, we believe that the 
time has arrived for a crystallization of the political reform forces 
of our country and the formation of what should be known as the 
People’s Party of the United States of America. 

Second, That we most heartily indorse the demands of the plat- 
forms as adopted at St. Louis, Mo., in 1889; Ocala, Fla., in 1890, 
and Omaha, Neb., in 1891, by industrial organizations there repre- 
sented, summarized as follows: 

(a) That national banks should issue no more money, but that 
all money should be issued by the government, and that, in place of 
bank-notes, legal-ten“er notes be issued by the government in suffi- 
cient amount to transact the business of the country on a cash basis, 
and that the government should lend such notes, at two per cent 
interest, to all persons offering for security non-perishable products, 
or real estate, with proper limitations as to amount of loans. 

(6) The free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

(c) The prohibition of the ownership of land by aliens, and some 
action to recover lands now held by aliens or alien syndicates, or by 
railroads in excess of use. 

(d@) Economy in public expenses. 

(f) A graded tax ou incomes. 

(g) The most rigid, honest and just national control and super- 
vision of the means of public communication and transportation, 
and if this control and supervision does not remove the abuses now 
existing, we demand the government ownership of such means of 
communication and transportation. 

(h) We demand the election of President, Vice-President and 
United States Senators by a direct vote of the people. 


Third, That we urge united action of all progressive organiza- 
tions in attending the conf: rence called for Feb. 22, 189%, by six 
of the leading reform organizations. 

Fourth, That a National Central committee be appointed by this 
conference, to be composed of a chairman to be elected by this 
body, and of three members from each state represented, to be 
named by each state delegation. 

Fifth, That this Central committee shall represent this body, 
attend the National conference on Feb. 22, 1892, and, if possible, 
unite with that and all other reform organizations there assembled. 
If no satisfactory arrangement can be effected, this committee shall 
call a national convention not later than June 1, 1892, for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for President and Vice-President. 

Sixth, That the members of the Central committee for each state, 
where there is no independent political organization, conduct an 
active system of political agitation in their respective states. 


Additional resolutions, not a part of the platform, favor 
‘‘ universal suffrage,” and an eight-hour labor day for all 
employees of corporations. The action of the world’s fair 
managers at Chicago, in refusing to fix a minimum rate of 
pay for employees, is condemned, and speedy action in open- 
ing up Oklahoma for settlement is demanded. A demand is 
also made that the soldiers who were paid in depreciated 
currency during the war, when gold commanded a premium, 
should have their pay made up to the gold standard. 


SAMPLING CONGRESSMEN. 


Opinions of Fifty-Odd Congressmen-Elect on Live Issues. 


The Industrial Alliance, whose headquarters are in Boston, 
recently addressed to the members of the next Congress the 
following questions, with the request for categorical answers : 

1. Do you favor government ownership of the telegraphs 
throughout the country? 

2. Do you favor government ownership of the railroads? 

3.° Do you favor the establishment of postal savings banks? 

4. Do you favor the restoration of silver to the position it occu- 
pied before 1873, viz., on an equality with gold as a monetary stan- 
dard of value? 

5. In your opinion, what should be the volume of currency per 
capita in the country for the proper conduct of its business? 


To the first question, 18 democrats answered no, 5 yes; to 
the second, 21 no, 2 yes; to the third, 9 no, 14 yes; to the 
fourth, 2 no, 29 yes. 

To the first question. 6 republicans answered no, 5 yes; to 
the second, 7 no, 3 yes; to the third, 2 no, 9 yes; to the 
fourth, 10 yes. 

To the first question 1 of the Farmers’ Alliance members 
answered no, 8 yes; to the second, 2 no, 6 yes; to the third, 
8 yes, and to the fourth, 8 yes. In answer to the fifth ques- 
tion, the amounts suggested by the representatives of the 
three parties are nearly all about $50 per capita, with the 
exception of Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, who answers $100, 
which is the highest figure named, and Saul Byrns, of Mis- 
souri, $30, which is the lowest. Comments were invited, 
and a few of them are given: 

John G. Otis, Kansas, adds to his answer of question 5: 
‘‘ Fifty dollars for a permanent eirculation, and proyision 
for real estate loans at 50 per cent of valuation direct to the 
people at an annual tax of two per cent; also, an advance 
upon wheat, corn, oats, cotton and wool, to give elasticity 
to the system.” 

B. G. Stout, Michigan, says: ‘‘The ideal currency is 
whatever the consensus of the world sees fit to make a 
standard, with all the paper that such a standard can main- 
tain at a uniform value.” 

Amos J. Cummings, New York, says he favors govern- 
ment ownership of telegraphs and railroads, ‘‘if it can get 
them without the water.” 

O. M. Kem, Nebraska, adds to his answer to question 5: 
‘“* So long as the government shall use gold and silver as the 
material from which to coin money, it should own all of our 
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gold and silver mines, or, to be more explicit, the govern- 
ment should absolutely control the material of which money 
is made.” 

E. P. Gillespie, Pennsylvania, does ‘‘ not believe in the 
government doing for the people what they can do for them- 
selves,” and thinks the volume of currency per capita should 
be doubled. 

Herman W. Snow, Lllinois, says, as to railroads, he does 
not believe in government ownership, but hopes it will take 
possession of the Union Pacific by foreclosure, ‘* because I 
think an example is needed.” 

William Baker, Kansas, qualifies his belief in government 
ownership of railroads by saying that if they are not so 
owned, they should be under strict control of the govern- 
ment: 

B. H. Clover, Kansas, thinks that there should be enough 
government ownership of railroads to control rates. 

L. P. Livingston does not favor government ownership of 
telegraphs or railroads, but control, both state and national. 

Representative George W. E. Dorsey, Nebraska, favors 
government ownership of railroads, ‘‘ but not by confisca- 
tion.” He believes not in government ownership of rail- 
roads, but in ‘* control” of them. 

John G. Haines, Tennessee, responds to No. 5: ‘* The 
volume of currency should increase in the ratio of increase 
of population and business of the country.”’ 

P. S. Post, Illinois, responds to No. 2: ‘‘ The controlling 
lines should have been owned by the government and oper- 
ated under lease” ; and to question 5 he says: ‘‘ Impracti- 
cable to fix an arbitrary volume.” 

George F. Huff, in answer to question No. 5, says: ‘* The 
volume of currency has little influence, as the bulk of busi- 
ness is done with checks, drafts, etc., upon banks.” 

Elijah A. Morse, Massachusetts, replies to question 4: 
‘* Not until the great nations, England, France, Germany, 
and the United States, agree on the ratio of silver to gold, — 
no cheap dollar, — our money should be equal to gold.” 


HOW CAN YOU PREVENT IT, FRIEND, SO LONG AS COMPE- 
TITION RUNS RIOT WITH THE PEOPLE’S INTERESTS? 


‘* Tt is difficult,” says the New York Times, ‘‘ to discern 
any substantial difference in principle between the boycott 
used as an instrument of coercion by organizations of work- 
ingmen and the same weapon employed by associations of 
‘© dealers.” If a firm of lumber dealers has a disagreement 
with its workmen about wages or about anything else, by 
what right does a combination of lumber dealers put an 
embargo upon building operations by refusing to sell lumber, 
thus interfering with the business and the contracts of build- 
ers and the employment of carpenters and other workmen, 
who have no sort of connection with the original quarrel? 
In the brick boycott of last year, and in the recent lumber 
boycott, it was the dealers and employers of labor who com- 
bined to interfere with the business of others as a means of 
coercing workmen into submission. It is a serious question 
whether such combinations are lawful, even when the primary 
object aimed at is just.” 


A FRIGHTENED BROTHER CALLS FOR THE POLICE. 


Boston Courier: The socialistic element is not to be 
reached by the authorities of any church; and can only be 
held in check by the strong arm of the state. 


A CAPITALISTIC PAPER EXPRESSES SURPRISE. 


Boston Evening Transcript: The Senate is disposed to 
concur in the House amendments to the municipal lighting 
bill, and the bill will be engrossed practically as it now 
stands. Considering the variety of opinion which hedged 
about this question of municipal lighting, not to speak of 


the distinct hostility manifested by the corporations and by 
conservative private parties, it is surprisiug that any bill 
should have secured passage. No bill could have been 
passed, it is safe to say, had it not been drawn in a consery- 
ative spirit. After it has been signed and becomes a law, 
the bill will be criticised as being in the nature of the gift of a 
stone where bread was asked, and another vear, no doubt, a 
more radical enactment will be demanded by the nationalists, 
and perhaps by others not enrolled among the followers of 
St. Bellamy. However that may be, the bill is a good one 
so far as it will enable the towns, and possibly some of the 
smaller cities, to supply their own gas and electricity. It 
will give these smaller communities the opportunity for ex- 
periment which will be valuable to themselves and also to 
the larger communities who stand by as interested observers. 


COMPETITION IN FULL BLOOM. 


The families of Sharpsburg and Etna, suburban towns near 
Pittsburg, Pa., were treated last week to some fatal doses 
of the competitive system. Smoked sturgeon was liberally 
supplied to the groceries at four cents per pound off the 
usual figures, and the bait captured 165 cases of poisoning 
by creosote, which had evidently been used in the alleged 
smoking process. At least one case proved fatal. 


UNEARNED ESTATES IN TWO COUNTRIES. 


The death of Lord Edward Cavendish makes a young man 
of very moderate abilities the heir of the vast estate of the 
aged duke of Devonshire. This includes over 220,0'.0 acres 
and seven magnificent seats, including Chatsworth, Hard- 
wicke Hall, Bolton Abbey and Holker Hall. These vast 
unearned estates are a material source of political discontent 
in England. But what of the fortune of a Rockefeller, also 
unearned, which the reckless legislation of America has made 
possible? 


SMALL PAY FOR GREAT PRIVILEGES. 


The city council of Providence, R. I., in May 1881, 
recommended that the Union railroad be required to pay 
for the use of the streets 14 per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts, but this was indefinitely postponed, and in the fol- 
lowing December an ordinance was passed fixing the amount 
to be paid at $8,000 per annum instead of $2,700, the 
amount required previous to that time. Had the company 
been compelled to pay the proposed 13 per cent on its gross 
receipts at that time, it would have paid into the city treas- 
ury since that time $28,279 more than it has paid under the 
provision requiring the payment of a stated sum. The coun- 
cil has now notified the railroad company that it is to alter 
and amend the terms, by requiring the company to pay into 
the city treasury 3 per cent of its gross receipts, and the 
comjany has expressed a preference for a percentage on 
receipts rather than a fixed sum. The gross receipts for 
the last fiscal year were $880,576, and if the 3 per cent ordi- 
nance had been in vogue, the city would have received 
$26,417, instead of $8,000. 


FLOUR IN THE HANDS OF A FEW. 


The new Minneapolis mill combination, with a $3,000,000 
capital, went into effect last week. It will have but one 
serious rival — the Pillsbury-Washburn English syndicate. 
The companies which form the new concern are the Columbia 
Mill company, the Galaxy Mill company and the Sidle- 
Fletcher-Holmes company. They have also purchased and 
will control the Pettit mill and the Crown Roller mill. It 
goes without saying that this combination is not the result of 
a desire upon the part of capitalists either to reduce the price 
of bread to the consumer or to insure to the smaller millers 
a fair show in the game. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


A director of the Bay State Gas company is reported as 
saying: ‘* We earned net about $900,000 last year. Our 
legislative expenses will not be so heavy this year, and we 
expect to make more than $:,000,000 net.” Over $100,000 
for legislative expenses last year! What use was made 
of it? 

The bill to give the mayor of Boston a two-years’ term has 
been defeated in the Legislature. 


In editorially commenting upon the tabling of the West 
End street franchise bill in the House, the Boston Herald 
says: This result is largely due to political causes. The 
moyement in opposition to the street franchise bill originated 
with a few individuals, who, by their activity, succeeded in 
enlisting the support of certain class interests, and, having 
gained this degree of assistance, they were able to crystallize 
the agitation into a public factor of sufficient importance to 
make it susceptible of political coloring. ‘The unfortunate 
political prominence given to the West End Street railway 
measure of a year ago seemed to afford opportunity to give 
an equally superficial and misleading prominence to the street 
franchise bill, as in this case the West End company was 
largely interested. 


Hampshire County Journal: Nationalism’s victory is con- 
firmed in the Legislature by the House passing the electric 
lightning bill to be engrossed, and it is well for the republi- 
can party that they have not stood out against the demand 
of the people in this direction. Speaker Barrett himself 
deserves considerable credit tor holding a large number of 
his party up to the issue; but many of them tried to serve 
two masters by supporting a nullifying amendment. This 
was beaten by a close vote, and, on the passage of the origi- 
nal bill to be engrossed, there was a perfect rush to get on 
the people’s side — 158 to 30. 


Illinois. 


The Legislature has passed a law obliging corporations to 
pay their employees weekly. 


A meeting of the stockholders of the International Terra- 
Cotta company has been held in Chicago to consider the ad- 
visability of forming a terra-cotta trust, taking in all the 
manufacturers in the country. A majority favored it, anda 
committee was appointed to arrange for the promotion of 
such a trust, and were instructed to report when it shall 
have been accomplished. 


Pennsylvania. 


The labor disturbances in Pittsburg, Pa., and vicinity are 
wide-spread in their effects. It is estimated by the officials 
of the various railroads centering in that city that the loss 
due solely to the disturbance in the coke region is over $25,- 
000 perday. The ore trade has also fallen off, for without 
coke the furnacemen can produce no pig-iron, the carrying 
of which is an important item to the railroads; but not only 
that, the manufacturers, who need the iron from which to 
turn out the finished product, are unable to get it, thus neces- 
sitating the closing of many important works, and the grocers 
and other tradesmen feel the effect of this stagnation in 
business. 


The Third National Bank of Philadelphia gave somebody 
$16,000 for the privilege of being made the depositary of 
the city’s funds. ‘The attention of the comptroller of the 
currency is called to this matter. 


South Dakota. 


The Alliance people are making arrangements to establish 
a newspaper in every county in the state, that can be de- 
pended upon to advocate the principles of the Alliance. 


Michigan. 
The Senate defeated the bill conferring upon women the 
right to vote at municipal elections by a vote of 15 to 14. 


The street-car employees of Grand Rapids are on a strike 
against the signing of a contract required by the company 
by which the employees would waive their rights to the pro- 
tection of the ten-hour labor law. Several small riots have 
occurred, in which eight people were injured, one fatally. At 
a meeting in support of the strikers, Rev. J. F. Husted said: 
‘* My theology is the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man; whether he chops wood, digs ditches or drives street 
cars, he is my brother. Ten hours a day, is long enough for 
any man. Ten hours a day, and to be treated and recog- 
nized asa man. There is nothing wrong in your demands, 
and I am opposed, as a man and as a Christian, to the iron- 
clad contract Itis unnecessary and wrong. I know how 
to sympathize with you for I have been there. Let my 
right hand forget its cunning ere I fail to support the labor- 
ing class, and I will never ride on a car that is driven by a 
man who signs such a contract.” 


Missouri. 


The state Federation of Labor, at a recent meeting at 
Kansas City, adopted a resolution that the organization 
affiliate with the Farmers’ Alliance. 


Kansas. 


In Harvey county, a bank refused to take a farmer’s note 
simply because he belonged to the Alliance. Upon proof 
being furnished of the fact, the county Alliance passed a 
resolution against having anything to do with that bank, and 
not to trade with any one who patronized it, and the bank 
failed in four months’ time. 


Delaware. 


Just before adjourning, the Legislature passed the ballot- 
reform law. This makes the 25th state to adopt the secret 
ballot. 

California. 

An English syndicate has bought up two thirds of the 

fruit-canning factories in the state. 


New Jersey. 


Silk workers of Paterson, who several years ago received 
from $25 to $30 per week, are now getting $9, and are ask- 
ing for an advance to $12. 


New York. 


The New York Lumber Dealers’ association proposes to 
lock out their employees, and to refuse to supply lumber to 
any building in course of construction in New York city, 
Brooklyn and Jersey city until the Lumber Handlers’ Union 
shall call off a certain strike. If this is done, 125,000 men 
employed in the building trades will have to take an enforced 
vacation. 


The Knights of Labor, of New York, will petition the 
common council to establish a municipal labor bureau, similar 
to that of Paris. 


Deputies of Carroll D. Wright, the United States commis- 
sioner of labor, bave opened an office in the Federal build- 
ing, New York city, for the purpose of gathering statistics 
in relation to labor questions. They propose to learn, as far 
as possible, the amount of wages received by the working 
people of New York, their general condition, what they eat 
and wear, what amusements they have, and how much they 
spend for luxuries. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.] 


New England. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, at its 
meeting last Sunday evening, elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Henry R. Legate; Ist vice-presi- 
dent, C. M. A. Twitchell; 2d vice-president, 
E. S. Trask; treasurer, Charles I. Higgins; 
secretary, Miss W. B. Knowles. The com- 
mittee on publication reported that during 
the past year the club had printed and circu- 
lated nearly 25,000 pamphlets in the way of 
propaganda work. After the business was 
finished, brief remarks were made by Mr. 
Hiscock, L. L. Whitlock, Elijah Hazzen, Mr. 
S. A. Merrifield, Dr. J. T. Codman and 
George Moulton. The attendance was large, 
and the club begins its new year with the 
fairest promise for future usefulness and 
rapid growth. Next Sunday evening Harry 
Lloyd will be the principal speaker, and will 
attempt to show wherein the adoption of 
eight hours would be economically beneficial. 
As he is thoroughly conversant with his sub- 
ject, it will be an interesting address. 


At an open meeting of the Carpenters’ 
union, in Central Labor Union hall, at Hart- 
ford Ct., last week, Prof. H Mayer gave an 
address on nationalism, which was highly 
appreciated. Mr. Stanley, of the nationalist 
club, made a few remarks, and Mr. Angus 
gave a recitation. Open meetings are held 
by this organization monthly, to which the 
public are invited. In connection with their 
next open meeting, an entertainment will be 
given, consisting of songs, recitations, etc. 


The Providence (R. I.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, at its meeting last week, had for a 
speaker Capt. E. §. Huntington, secretary of 
Boston Club, No. 1. He was introduced by 
Mr. Franklin E. Burton, late candidate for 
governor on the Nationalist ticket, and sec- 
retary of the club. Among other things, 
Capt. Huntington said: 

“Recognizing the fact that in social evo- 
lution the age of individual competition is 
fast going by, the nationalist believes in the 
wisdom of placing eventually all the large 
industries under the control of the true dem- 
ocratic government. Is not this a high 
moral aim? Let us briefly examine the ill- 
balanced conditions that now exist between 
capital and labor in all civilized countries. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
misery arising from the antagonism of men 
and classes, and from the oppression of the 
weak by the strong, did not begin with what 
is called capitalism. Under older institu- 
tions, it existed in still worse forms, which, 
in the advance of society toward better 
methods, have been gradually superseded, 
and there is no question that labor to-day is 
better rewarded than ever before in its his- 
tory. It must be the aim of men of prdgress 
to remoye the evils that now exist, and no 


plan seems so feasible as the one advocated 


by nationalists. 

‘« Under just conditions of general co-oper- 
ation and united effort, the increased produc- 
tion made possible by the innumerable labor- 
saving machines would give abundance of 
comforts, and even luxuries, to all, and it 
would, moreever, reduce the hours for toil, 
giving opportunities for the cultivation of 
the intellectual and moral side of human 
nature. Under the prevailing system, our 
moral judgments and ideas are depraved. 
To get on is the accepted rule of life, and 


all our other faculties are made subservient 
to this single end. Besides, the - present 
struggle for wealth and power must end 
sooner or later in social disaster. Under 
our present system, the spur to ambition 
furnished by this competitive warfare be- 
tween the members of society, has undoubt- 
edly brought a high state of civilization; and 
there are sincere men who try to make us 
believe that by no other method, except the 
one of individual gain, would humanity have 
advanced beyond the stage of barbarism. 
We have good reasons for doubt as to the 
soundness of such arguments. Granting that 
the selfish impulse in mortal mind has been 
necessary in the past for the full develop- 
ment of man’s animal nature, may we not 
believe that, having served their purpose, the 
unworthy motives of personal gain should 
give place to higher sentiments? Let room 
be made in the human mind for nobler 
thoughts, in order that a new race may be 
developed—a race that may safely assume 
a wider and more moral state of social 
existence. The aim of the wisest political 
economy should be the attainment of an 
industrial democracy, There are different 
ways for reaching this goal. Voluntary co- 
operation for all competitive pursuits, with 
governmental control for all monopolies, is 
one way; national management for all in- 
dustries of whatever nature, is another. 
The latter system is the one advocated by 
the nationalist. As for the details of life 
under such a system, or how the change 
from general competition to one of associa- 
tion will be finally accomplished, no man can 
say. Mr. Bellamy’s plan of an industrial 
army, with chiefs of the various depart- 
ments, elected by the workers in such 
branches of labor, seems a practical one. 
In closing, a few words which sound hack- 
neyed, but which nevertheless will bear con- 
stant repetition on account of their truth, 
are inorder. The first step in the direction 
of any form of state control in the United 
States must include a thorough purification 
of our political methods; especially we 
should insist upon a sweeping reform in our 
civil service. Political patronage must be 
entirely removed from all elective offices 
before any project for nationalizing indus- 
tries can be ventured with safety. The keen 
appreciation of the spoils system, and the 
difficulty of uprooting it, keeps many good 
men from joining in our efforts. Let us 
keep this fact continually in memory, 
and cast our votes accordingly. We must 
sink all party differences. We are neither 
republicans nor democrats, but nationalists, 
and must use our ballots in favor of any 
measure which tends in the direction of 
purer, juster methods of life.” 


West and South. 


Laurence Gronlund, in an address before 
the Washington, D. C., Nationalist Club, No. 
1, among other things said: ‘‘ While anar- 
chism would develop the individual, socielism 
would make society perfect. It considers a 
perfect humanity, or, so long as that is yet 
impracticable, a perfect nation, as the sum- 
mum bonum. ‘This difference has to do with 
the opposing intellectual views of society. 
The anarchist-socialist looks upon society as 
a heap of grains of sand; the true socialist 
looks upon it as an organism. There is a 
vast difference between the two conceptions, 
and the difference in results is tremendous 
indeed. It is, on the one hand, we, coming 
into the world each for the sake of himself, 
really unconnected with others, and, on the 
other hand, we, as integral parts of society, 
whose welfare is the prerequisite of our well- 
being as the cells are dependent for life on my 
living body. Which, now, is the true ideal? 
Evidently that of the socialist. Furthermore, 
itis the only view that will truly moralize 
that regard for self which a man can crush 


out as little as he can jump clear of his own 
shadow.” 

The Washington (D. C.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, through M. A. Clancy, its secretary, 
writes as follows: ‘‘The prospect of a third 
party begins to dawn, and it produces some- 
what the effect of the handwriting on the 
wall. The knees begin to shake, for the 
announcement that the old parties are found 
wanting has gone forth, and is making its 
impression upon the Belshazzars who have 
so long revelled in halls they deemed their 
own.” Nationalist Club, No. 1, held an elec- 
tion at its last meeting, with the following 
result: President, Maurice Pechin; vice-pres- 
ident, Max Georgii; corresponding secretary, 
M. A. Clancy; recording secretary, Mrs. J. L. 
Monroe; treasurer, W. W. Valentine; libra- 
rian, Robert H. Hibbard; chairmen of com- 
mittees,—on information, Mrs. Pauline Han- 
sen; on publication, Dr. W. W. Townsend; 
on membership, Chas. H. Richardson. The 
charge that nationalists do not recognize the 
equality of the sexes cannot be brought 
against the club, as two of the most impor- 
tant positions are filled by women. At the 
annual meeting for election of officers, im- 
portant reports were made by the chairmen 
of committees on publication and member- 
ship, showing encouraging, results in efforts 
to spread the knowledge of the saving truths 
of nationalism. Laurence Gronlund recently 
addressed the club on ‘‘The Ideal from the 
Socialist and Anarchist Standpoints.” But 
one more address will be given this season, 
on June 17, by Mr. Ferdinand Schmidt, one 
of the founders of the club, after which a 
summer vacation will be in order. That the 
labor of the club has not been in vain, it is 
of interest to note that on April 29, 1889, it 
passed the following resolution: ‘‘ That we 
request Congress to direct the commissioner 
of labor to collect such statistics relating to 
the subject of technical education as may be 
of general interest (the investigation to in- 
clude all schools or institutions, both public 
and private, which purport to give instruction 
of this kind, and such general facts relating 
thereto as may be obtained in foreign coun- 
tries), and to appropriate a sufficient sum to 
defray the expenses of the investigation.” 
Recently an agent of the department of labor 
has been appointed to investigate and report 
on the technical schools aud methods of in- 
struction in Great Britain. 

Counsellor John K. R. Hewitt precipitated 
a lively discussion at a recent meeting of the 
Single Tax club, of Newark, N. J., by the 
lecture on Bellamy and his system of govern- 
ment. Under the rules of the club, after the 
lectures or addresses are delivered by the 
opening speaker, questions are permitted to 
be asked of the speaker on the matter talked 
about, and then the subject is thrown open to 
general discussion, 10 minutes being allowed 
each speaker, and 15 minutes to the opening 
speaker to close the debate and make reply 
to the criticism. Mr. Callingham, the secre- 
tary of the club, first took the floor in oppo- 
sition to the Bellamy views of Mr. Hewitt, 
and he was followed by Mr. Matthews, a shoe 
manufacturer and labor reformer, in support 
of the Bellamy system. Aaron Hand, the 
president of the club, also opposed Lecturer 
Hewitt’s views. He was followed by Frank 
Richmond, in support. Then came Oliver 
Guthrie and Mr. Flynn, against the views of 
Mr. Bellamy, and Lawyer Samuel W. Sparks, 
in support of Mr. Hewitt. 


Canada, 


The Toronto (Ont.) Nationalist association, 
at a recent meeting, listened to a very inter- 
esting address on ‘‘ Progressive Taxation,” 
by G. B. Gordon. The speaker began by 
quoting the language of Adam Smith, that 
“the subjects of every state ought to con- 
tribute to the support of the government as 
nearly as possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities.” 
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or crook DO BE ADVANCE D ‘S55 
A SAFE INVESTMENT, 


EARNING 385 PER CENT PER ANNUM. 


Semi-Annual Dividends April and October. 
Stock of the Georgia-Alabama Investment and Development Company, 


Capital Stock, $4,500,000. Shares $10 each, par value, full paid and Subject to no Assessments. 


Gen. BENJ. F, BUTLER, of Massachusetts, President, Hon. JAMES W. HYATT, late Treasurer of the U. §., Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 

Gen. BeNJ. F. BUTLER..... Slee eidaies js,s14)efeip aoe Of Massachusetts. ©. W. PERKINS ..-+-e.eeseeeeeeeeeeees+Oash, Mags. Nat’l Bank, Boston. 

Hon. LoGAN H. ROOTS...--seeseees -Of Arkansas, Guo, OC. SCHOFIELD .....++s-ee00+s . Pres. N. Y. Con. Co., of N. Y. 

Hon. A. U. WYMAN.... ...Hx-Treasurer of U.8., of Neb. Tuos. ©. SMITH..........+- aislelelpcislalenie ne Pres. 17th Ward Bank, Brooklyn. 

Hon, Jas. W. HYATT ......... Abronores6 aisenters «...x-Treasurer of U. 8., of Conn. L. M. SANFORD .c.seseeeeeseeeeseeveeeelres, Bank of New Castle, of Ky. 
ADVISORY BOARD. 

Hon, JoHN B. GORDON..... Klara sinters pletateie winieeta ++..-Hx-Governor of Georgia. E. R. TRUE..... Bi eicieelainys okae  aiimainie bisa Cash. U. 8. Treasury, Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Ropert L. TAYLOR 7 .-.Hx-Governor of Tennessee. HENRY FEUCHTWANGER. -Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

Hon. J. B. ForakeR... . Ex-Governor of Ohio. Pe ie FOOOTH 5/c\ 151016 ..-Cash. First Nat. Bank, Little Rock, Ark. 

Hon. Rich. H. Brient. d -Of Washington, D. 0. F. Y. RoBERTSON --»Pres. First Nat. Bank, Kearney, Neb. 

FO eH IMAG etateiateicie ate eletstaiateis a eletorolateraibis ictataale Supt. O. & M. R. R., of N. H. Hon. D. C. ScovruLeE ..... covesaveceseseOf New York, City, N. Y- 


SUFFOLK TRUST COMPANY - - -_ Transfer Agents, 
EXCHANGE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PROPERTY OF THE COMPANY CONSISTS OF 


FIRST. 8,000 City Lots, or 2,022 acres of land in the city of ‘l'allapoosa, Haralson County, Georgia, the residue remaining unsold of 2,500 acres, on the centre of 
which the city was originally built. Estimated value on organization of company Oct. 1, 1890, $1,084,765, but largely increased in amount, and present value since that time 
by additional purchases of city lands and improvements and development added. . 

SECOND. 2,458 acres of valuable mineral land, adjacent to the city of Tallapoosa, all located within a radius of six miles from the centre of the city. Present 
value, $122,900. 

THIRD. The issued Capital Stock of the Georgia, Tennessee & Illinois Railroad Company, chartered for the purpose of building a railroad from Tallapoosa, 
Ga., to Stevenson, Ala., 120 miles, that will net the company nearly $2,000,000 of the capital stock of railroad paying 7 per cent dividends. 

FOURTH. The Tallapoosa Furnace, on the line of the Georgia-Pacific Railroad, in the city of Tallapoosa, Ga.,—the said furnace being of 50 tons capacity, 
manufacturing the highest grade of cold and hot blast charcoal car-wheeliron. Present value, $250,000. 

FIFTH. The Piedmont Glass Works, situated on the line of the Georgia-Pacific railroad, in the city of Tallapoosa, Ga., said plant being 12-pot furnace capacity, 
and manufacturing flint-glass flasks and prescription ware. Present value, $100,000. 

SIXTH. The Tallapoosa Reclining Chair Factory on the line of the Georgia-Pacific Railroad in the city of Tallapoosa, Ga., manufacturing hammock, reclining 
and other chairs. Present value, $25,000. 

SEVENTH. Sundry interest bearing bonds, notes, mortgages, loans, stocks, &c., acquired since the organization of company in securing the location on its 
property of new manufacturing industries and from sales of its city lots and cash in bank, received from the sale of treasury stock for iraprovements not yet invested. 

There is already located on the property of the company, in the city of Tallapoosa, from 2800 to 3000 inhabitants, three-quarters of whom are Northern people, who 
have settled there within the last three years, about 700 houses, 40 business houses and blocks, public parks, free public schools, churches, hotels, water works, electric 
lights, $75,000 hotel, now building, to be open in October. Street railway and 12 new manufacturing industries under contract and building that will employ fully 1000 
additional operatives, requiring 500 new dwelling houses, and increase the present population of the city from 3500 to 5000. 


THE INCOME OF THE COMPANY 
Will be derived principally from six sources: 


FIRST. Earnings of its manufacturing establishments, now in operation and to be built (now $76,235.04 yearly). 

SECOND. Rentals of its farming Jands and sales of timber in ‘‘ stumpage.’’ (estimated $3000 yearly). 

THIRD. Sales of its city lots in Tallapoosa, Ga., for improvement and investment (estimated $250,000 yearly). 

FOURTH. Working of its mines and qnarries, by themselves or on “ royalties’’ (estimated $10,000 yearly ). 

FIFTH. Profits on mineral, timber and town site options and purchases on line of Georgia, Tennessee & Illinois R. R. (estimated $50,000 yearly). 
SIXTH. Earnings of stock of Georgia, Tennessee & Illinois R. R. (estimated $186,408 yearly). 


Total estimated yearly income of company after construction of railroad, $525,633,04, 
Total estimated yearly income of company prior to construction of railroad, $339,235.04, 


PRESENT PRICE OF THE STOCK $3.50 PER SHARE; TO BE ADVANCED JULY 1 T0 $3.60 PER SHARE 


And further advanced Aug. | to $3.70, Sept. | to $3.80, Oct. | to$3.90, (and October dividend, semi-annual, probably 
20c. per share), Nov. | to $4.00, Dec. | to $4.10 and Jan. | to $4.20 per share, when it is intended to advance the price 
to par should any stock remain unsold. 


Right reserved to withdraw stock from sale without notice after July !, or when 50,000 shares 
are sold. 


The Directors of the GEORGIA-ALABAMA INVESTMENT AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY have decided to offer to the public until Wednesday, 
July 1, a himited amount of the full paid capital stock of the company at $3.50 per share (par value $10.00). 

This stock is full paid, and subject to no future assessments under any circumstances. \ 

One million dollars of the $4,500,000 capital stock has been placed in the treasury of the company for the development of its properties, and the enhancement and 
protection of the interests of the stockholders. 

At 12 o’clock midnight, July 1, 1891, the price of the stock of the company will be advanced to $3.60 per share, and further advanced on the first day of each month 
following, the sum of not less than 10 cents per share until Jan, 1, 1892, 

A stated advance monthly in the price of the stock has been decided on by the company for the reason that the recent location on its property of several 
extensive manufacturing establishments employing over 1000 skilled operatives makes sucha policy fully warranted on account of the increased value added to its assets. 

The company reserves the right to advance the price of the stock more than 10c¢. per share per month or withdraw it entirely from sale at 
any time after July 1, the sales of stock and added developments shall render such action necessary for the protection of the interests of the 
stockholders. 

Under the plan of the organization of the Company all receipts from the sale of the Treasury Stock of the Company are expended at once for improving and 
developing the property of the Company, increasing its assets to the extent of the amount received. 

The entire properties of the company being paid for in full, all the receipts from the sale of city lots go at once to the dividend fund of the company, in addition to 
the earnings of its manufacturing establishments in operation and its income from other sources 

The stock of the company will not only earn gratifying dividends for the investor, but will increase rapidly in the market value with the development of the 
company’s property. 

The stock will shortly be listed on the New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston consolidated stock exchanges. 

Orders for stocks will be filed as received, in any-amount from one share upward, as it is desired to have as many small holders in all sections of the country as 
possible, who will, by their interest in the company, inflyence emfgration to Tallapoosa, and advance the interests of the company. 
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Stocks sold on 2 per cent commission, or purchased at price paid 
and 17 1-2 per cent per annum profit. 


For the accommodation of the stockholders of the Company, who desire to realize on their stock prior to its being listed on the Exchanges, and have not a ready 
market for it in their own locality, the Company have completed arrangements with a syndicate of the largest English and American stockholders to handle for a nominal 
commission, and buy and resell to other investors, all stock purchased of the Company. This syndicate will handle the stock at the Company’s seJling price, for a commis- 
sion of 2 per cent, remitting to the stockholder the full amount received for same, less the commission of 2 per cent for transacting the business, or will, if the stockholder 
prefers, cash the stock at any time after the first day of the month following the next advance succeeding the purchase at the price paid by the stockholder for the stock, 
and 5 cents per share (174 per cent per annum) additional added for each and every month thereafter until January 1, 1892. 

Stockholders wishing to seli stock purchased, can send it to the Treasurer of the Syndicate, the Suffolk Trust Company, Bankers, Transfer Agents, or to the Com- 
pany direct at Boston, Mass., to be sold at the Company’s selling price, less 2 per cent commission; or if immediate cash is preferred, they will receive a check for the stock 
at the price paid the Company for it, and an advance of 5 cents per share added for each month it is held by them as above, without delay, on presenting their certificates of 
stock by mail or in person, indorsed in blank on the back of the certificate; and in view of the fact that the advance paid by the Syndicate to the person selling, when im- 
mediate cash is required is but one half the actual advance of the stock, thus affording a handsome profit for them to hold and resell at advanced prices, the Company 
guarantee in selling all stock that a check as above shall in all cases be returned to parties desiring to sell without delay. 


4 Advantages of the Stock as an Investment. 


PRINCIPAL absolutely secure under any circumstances, the property being paid for in full. 
DIVIDENDS, to include earnings and all receipts from sale of city lots, paid regularly April and October. 
PROBABILITY of a large increase in each semi-annual dividends by increased earnings and sales. 
CERTAINTY of a rapid increase monthly in the intrinsic value and selling price of the stock itself. 


UONTIL WEDNESDAY, JULI.AY 1, 1891. 


$7 will purchase 2 shares or $20 par value of stock, Checks for the April dividend, which 
14 will purchase 4 shares or 40 par value of stock, included earnings cf the Manufactur- 
35 will purchase 10 shares or 100 par value of stock, ing Establishments owned by the Com- 
70 will purchase 20 shares or 200 par value of stock, pany, and receipts from the sale of Oity 
105 will purchase 80 shares or 300 par value of stock, Lots, for the first six months of busi- 
210 will purchase 60 shares or 600 par value of stock, ness, were mailed April 15, and checks 
350 will purchase 100 shares or 1,000 par value of stock, for the October dividend will be mailed 
525 will purchase 150 shares or 1,500 par value of stock, to stockholders by the Suffolk Trust 
1050 will purchase 300 shares or 3,000 par value of stock. Company, Transfer Agents, Oct. 15. 


No orders will be received at the present price of $3.50 per share after 12 o’clock midnight, July 1, and 
all orders for stock should be mailed as soon as possible and inno event later than several days prior to 


that date to insure delivery at present price of $3.50 per share. 
Address all orders for stock and make checks, drafts or money orders payable to 


Hon. JAMES W. HYATT, Treas., Georgia-Alabama Investment and Development Co. 
GLOBE BUILDINC, 


244 Washington Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 


Southern Offices, Tallapoosa, Haralson County, Ga. New York Offices, 11 Wall street, Rooms 31 and 32. Boston Offices, 244 Washington street, Rooms 8,9 and 
10. Philadelphia Office, Room 944, Drexel Building. Chicago Office, Room 720, Insurance Exchange Building. Baltimore Office, Room 4, Bank of Balti- 
more Building. Foreign Offices, No. 2 Tokenhouse Buildings, London, Eng. 


t@- 80-page illustrated Prospectus of Tallapoosa, Stock Prospectus of Company, and Plat of City, 
with Price List of Building Lots, Mineral Maps of the Section, Engineers’ Reports, etc , mailed free from 
any of the above-named offices of the company. 


Manufacturing Industries Now Building or Under Contract to Locate at Tallapoosa,.Ga., Secured by the Company 
Since the Return of the Excursion to Tallapoosa, March |, [891. 


Cc. B. HITCHCOCK MEG. CO., from Cortland, N. Y., 2,000 Lineal Feet of Factory Buildings, one of the largest Wagon manufacturing establishments in the 
world, to employ 400 to 600 hands. 

HAYES’ CHAIR COMPANY, from Cortland, N. Y., 800 Lineal Feet of Factory Buildings, manufacturers of Fancy Rockers, Plush Chairs, etc., one of the 
largest in the U.§., to employ 125 to 200 hands. 

WM. HOWE VENTILATING STOVE CO., from Cortland, N. Y., 1,100 Lineal Feet of Factory Buildings, manufacturers-of the renowned Howe Patent 
Ventilating Stoves and Ranges, to employ 125 to 200 hands. 

ANCHOR WOOLLEN MILLS, from Marysville, Tenn., 200 Lineal Feet of Factory Buildings, 2 stories, manufacturers of all kinds of Woollen Cloths, Blankets 
etc., to employ 75 to 150 hands. 

BROWN BROS. & CO., from Atlanta, Ga., 75 Lineal Feet of Factory Buildings, 3 stories, manufacturers of Ready-Made Clothing, Jeans and Overalls, 
Underclothing, etc., to employ 50 to 100 hands. 

TALLAPOOSA STREET RAILWAY CO., Capital, $25,000, now building, two miles of the line to be in operation by September 1. 

TALLAPOOSA ICE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Eight Ton Artificial Ice Plant, to be in operation July 1. 

IRON BRIDGE WORKS, 500 Lineal Feet of Factory Buildings, to employ 50 to 160 hands, manufacturers of Iron Railroad and Highway Bridges. 

CITY BOTTLING WORKS, from Wilkesbarre, Pa., to bottle the Lithia and Chalybeate Waters in Lithia Springs Park, and introduce them throughout the 
United States. 

BOOT & SHOE FACTORY, Messrs. Horne and Boise, 3-story factory, manufacturers of all styles of boots and shoes, t0 employ 75 to 150 hands. 

FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, from Stanton, Mich., 100 Lineal Feet of Factory Buildings, manufacturers of Machinery, Engines, and Castings, to 
employ 20 to 40 hands. 

TALLAPOOSA SCHOOL FURNITURE CG6., 100 Lineal Feet of Factory Buildings, manufacturers of School and Church Furniture and Fine Cabinet Work, 
toemploy 25 to 50 hands. 

" TALLAPOOSA LUMBER, M’F’G AND R. R. CO., $250,000 Capital, 1,100 Lineal Feet of Buildings. To erect Mills at Tallapoosa and build a Logging 

Road into the timber south of the city to supply them with logs. Survey now being made, and under contract ta commence road before July 1, to employ 150 to 300 hands. 

The above Manufacturing Industries will represent a combined frontage of over 5,400 LINEAL FEET, OR OVER A MILE OF FACTORY 
BUILDINGS, employ when completed from 1,000 to 2,000 operatives, according to the business done, and require 500 new dwelling houses 
erected at once, 
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SEND TWO GENT STAMP 


FOR 


‘Why American 


W7ORBRINGMEN 


Should be Socialists,” 


BY 


H. G. WILSHIRE. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LABOR NEWS CO., 


25 EAST FOURTH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for free sample copy. 


be People” 


A Weekly Socialist Newspaper, 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Office, 184 William Street, 
YORK CITY. 


WHAT'S TED TROUBLE 


Have vou read this book ? 


WHAT IS 1T ABOUT ? 


Well, if you want to understand what the Tyranny 
of the Modern Industrial System means, you ought to 


read this book. PRICE, 25 CENTS. For sale by 


A. J. Philpott & Co., 


54 PEARL STREET, 


RBosToeSONn - - MASS. 


Summer Resorts. 


HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VT. 
FRANKLIN HOUSE and COTTAGES. 


Open June to October. Farm and Dairy connected. 


LAKESIDE COTTACE. 


On Lake Champlain. Open June to October. 
Good Fishing and Boating. 
JUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actwal and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOPE anv STEREOP'T- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for annie cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


The Railway Problem. By 
A. B. Stickney, Chairman of 


etc. 


Board of Directors of C. St. 
P.& K. CoRR.’ D, DD. Mor- 
RILL Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Cloth, $2; half leather, $2.50. 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


ueenstown, Liverpool and Glasgow to London. Shortest 

quickest routes. Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping and Dining 
apy ‘Tickets and Tours in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Eng- 
land and to Paris. 


Baggage Checked through New York to London. 


For full information, Folders, Maps, Estimates, etc., apply to 
.- A. BARATTONI, Gen. Agt., 852 Broadway, New York 


Al New Work of Reference. 


HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. 


By the Rnv. E. CopHam Brewer, LL. D., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, author of 
‘““The Reader’s Hand-Book,” ‘ Diction- 
ary of Phrase and Fable,” etc. One vol- 
ume. 12mo. Half morocco, $3.50. 


“Another of the useful assistants which good and 
careful workers can proffer to the infirmities of human 
knowledge and memory.’’ — New York Independent. 

“Dr. Brewer has done his work admirably, making 
an invaluable hand-book for writers and students, and 
containing a vast amount of information for the general 
reader.”? — Boston Traveller. 

«The scope is so great that the compiler is right in 
saying that probably no one could turn over a couple of 
pages of this book and not find some item which he 
would be at a loss to explain, or to find in any book 
near at hand,’’— New York Herald. 

‘‘For the general reader this volume is perhaps the 
most useful of the series. Allusions to conspiracies, 
plots, factions, societies, committees of different kinds, 
constitutions, councils, battles, etc., are often perplexing 
even to the best-informed readers. Many American 
subjects are included, and much of the information con- 
tained in the volume is not readily accessible in any 
other form. ‘To describe the book is not easy, becaluse 
it is an ominum gatherum admirably arranged, any sub- 
ject being easily found when wanted.” — Philadelphia 


Times. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, - Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


SUMMER-Y MUSIC. 


CLASSIC — CHOICE — POPULAR. 


A Thoroughly Good Series. 


SONG CLASSICS, VOL. 1. 
SONG CLASSICS, VOL. 2. 
PIANO CLASSICS, VOL. 1. 
PIANO CLASSICS, VOL. 2. 
CLASSICAL PIANIST. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PIANO CLASSICs. 
SONG CLASSICS for LOW VOICE. 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 
CLASSIC BAR. and BASS SONGS. 


CLASSICAL 4-HAND COLLECTION. 
CLASSICAL COLL. — Violin and Piano. 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, LOW VOICES. 
CHOICE and POPULAR ALTO SONGS. 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 
POPULAR DANCE COLLECTION, 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLECTION. 
POPULAR COLL. — Violin and Piano. 


Price, $1.00 Each, Mailed Post-Paid, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Are you Going South? Then See 
sot | RICHMOND, VA,/ site 


No Blizzards, Floods or Cyclones. 


Real Estate for Sale and Exchange. 
Big,Chances to Make Money. 


Illustrated Catalogue of City and Country Property 
sent free. SIX PER CENT CITY AND REAL ES- 
TATE MORTGAGES. 

With 50 per cent Margin — No cost to Lender, 
References: First National, Planters’ or Merchants 
National Banks. 


J Ure Sop diei & CO., Real Estate Agents, 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist, regular monthly meet- 
ing at 184 Boylston street, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, at 8 Pp. M. Public meeting, with speakers, 
at Woman’s Union hall, 298 Boylston street, 3d 
Thursday evening of each month. 


BOSTON. Second Nationalist meets every Sunday 
evening in William Parkman hall, 3 Boylston place, 
at 7.45 o’clock. 


HAVERHILL. First. Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public meeting, 
every Wednesday evening, at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Merri- 
mack street, rooms 5and 6. (Pamphlets solicited.) 


LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. Jobn T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at 
Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W, 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, Boston. 


